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Schlegel's definitions of tragedy proper could be 
gained by induction. In one passage 33 the attempt 
is made to connect the view on ancient tragedy 
with the second definition of tragedy proper ; it 
ia, however, very infelicitous and directly opposed 
to the one found in the Berlin lectures, 34 where 
the idea of fate is derived from a mind lacking 
any Kantian dualism. A method of real induc- 
tion could, in this regard, not appeal to A. W. 
Schlegel any more than to Fr. Schlegel. For on 
the whole he considers the Ancients and Moderns 
as opposites s5 and differs from his brother only in 
that he appreciates both of them. 36 

[To be continued."] 
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THE DEAMA. 



The Medimval Stage. By E. K. Chambers. 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1903. In two 
vols., pp. xlii, 419, 480. 

While many scholars were eagerly awaiting the 
appearance of the third volume of Prof. Manly' s 
Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, — a 
work which we have every reason to believe will 
throw light on some obscure places, — Mr. Cham- 
bers's book came as a most welcome surprise. 
This is an important and valuable treatise, in two 
large volumes, accompanied by twenty-four ap- 
pendices, an excellent bibliography, and a blizzard 
of notes. Although the author apologizes fer- 
vently for not having written a better book, he 
has in fact produced the best book on the early 
drama ever written in English ; and, with the 
exception of Professor Creizenach's Gesohichte des 
neueren Dramas (1893-1903), and the late Petit 
de Julleville's Les Mystbres (1880), The Mediaeval 
Stage is perhaps the best book on the subject in 
any language. His " List of Authorities, " which 
he says "has no claim to bibliographical com- 
pleteness or accuracy," fills twenty-eight large, 
closely-printed pages, is prefaced by judicious and 

^SammO. Werke, v, 72-73. 

34 Deutsche Litt. D. d. 18. und 19. J., 17. vol., 347. 

36 Sammtl. Werke, v, 12. 

85 Sammtl. Werke, v, 9 ft ; vr, 158 ; Ouevres, etc, I, 383 ft. 



candid criticisms of the more important works, 
and is at present the most useful bibliography that 
we have on the drama ; he pays high and merited 
tribute to Creizenach (to whom his notes show 
constant indebtedness), and he does not hesitate 
to transfix such works as Hastings's Le Theatre 
Frangais et Anglais (1900) as "a compilation of 
little merit, ' ' a remark that the book thoroughly 
deserves. Even the Index, for which he also 
apologises, is far better than the Index in most 
books printed in England. In fact, Mr. Cham- 
bers's constant disclaimers as to the possession of 
either science or style are amusing when one sees 
the vast learning displayed in the Notes. In the 
desire to be free from all pomposity and pedantry, 
and free from all academical affectation, Mr. 
Chambers adopts the healthy Anglo-Saxon atti- 
tude toward cloistered learning. One would think 
that he had written the whole work while he was 
resting his body between important sets of tennis. 
To use his own expression, he only "plays at 
scholarship." As a matter of fact, his native 
modesty, keen sense of humour, and English com- 
mon sense, joined with thorough German training 
in patient research, have admirably fitted him to 
investigate that most puzzling field of study — the 
mediaeval drama. 

The work is divided into four parts, Minstrelsy, 
Folk Drama, Religious Drama, The Interlude. 
"I shall not, I hope," he says in the Preface, 
"be accused of attaching too much importance 
in the first volume to the vague and uncertain 
results of folk-lore research." Perhaps not too 
much importance, but proportionately too much 
space, for the first two parts fill 419 pages, while 
the second two, Religious Drama and The Inter- 
lude, which are, after all, the most vital part of 
the subject, fill only 226 pages. This makes the 
work over-balanced in construction, and toward 
the end, — like a lecturer who has spent so much 
time on his introduction that he has only a few 
minutes left for his subject, — the style becomes 
hurried and breathless. The excuse for this pro- 
longed treatment of folk-lore is of course, that 
while many histories of the religious drama have 
been written, scarcely any one has shown accu- 
rately the connection between village customs and 
the rise of the modem drama. Many parts of 
the first volume, however, would seem more 
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properly to belong to a treatise on Folk-Liore and 
Comparative Religions than to a history of the 
Mediaeval Stage. And here it is almost impossi- 
ble to separate facts from guesses, and to become 
definitely clear in statement. Mr. Chambers is 
far more honest with his readers than many 
investigators ; but even he occasionally jumps 
a rather important transition. For example : 
"When the pressure of tribe upon tribe leads 
to war, they [the gods] champion the host in 
battle. Moral ideas emerge and attach themselves 
to their service," etc. (i, 107). "Moral ideas 
emerge," like "bye-and-bye," is "easily said," 
but we should indeed be wise if we knew how 
they "emerge." 

While these volumes have collected much that 
is new in the arrangement of facts, and contain 
some rather fanciful novelties in theory (as, for 
example, that in foot-ball "the ball is nothing 
else than the head of the sacrificial beast," and 
' ' the original object of the man who wrestled for 
a ram .... was to win a sacrificial victim" (i, 
149)), we find nothing really revolutionary until 
we come to the discussion of the Interlude. Mr. 
Chambers holds the orthodox view that there is 
a real break between the ancient and modern 
drama ; that convent plays, like those of Hrots- 
vitha, have no historical significance ; and that 
the modern drama actually began in the church 
service. We wish that he could have thrown 
some light on the origin of the word ' ' mystery. ' ' 
At present there seem to be three distinct views 
held by various scholars : (1) it comes from 
(Mrnqptav, and deals with Gospel events ; (2) it 
comes from ministerium (most scholars have fol- 
lowed Petit de Julleville's explanation), and 
ministerium means simply officium; (3) we call 
them "mystery plays" because they were acted 
by trade-guilds, i. e., "mysteries" (Skeat, fol- 
lowed by L. T. Smith). There are inherent and 
apparently insuperable difficulties connected with 
each of these three derivations : perhaps Mr. 
Manly will finally set us right. Mr. Chambers 
contents himself with saying (n, 105), "Proba- 
bly it is derived from ministerium," etc., and 
then calling attention to the difficulties of this 
interpretation. That is, he follows Petit de Julle- 
ville because no one else has suggested anything 
better. In a note on the same page, however, he 



fires off this squib: "The distinction between 
' mysteries ' which ' deal with Gospel events only ' 
and 'miracles,' which 'are more especially con- 
cerned with incidents derived from the legends 
of the Saints of the Church' is a not very 
happy invention of the literary historians. ' ' Mr. 
Chambers is justified in his scorn of this distinc- 
tion, for it has caused no end of trouble, and has 
extraordinary vitality. It is followed faithfully, 
for example, by Mortensen, in Le Thidtre Fran- 
cais au Moyen Age (translated from the Swedish 
in 1903). As a matter of fact, the term "mira- 
cles" covered and covers many kinds of plays in 
England, and "myst&res" many kinds of plays 
in France : it would be well if all could agree to 
use one term, and as Continental writers practi- 
cally all say "Mystery," I wish that English and 
American writers would, in order to save con- 
fusion, surrender the dearly-loved "miracle." 

On several other exceedingly important subjects 
we are, alas, no wiser than before. "It must 
remain a moot point whether the religious drama 
passed directly, in this country, from Latin to 
English, or whether there was a period during 
which performances were given in Norman- 
French" (h, 108). As to whether the Morality 
in England came from France or was an off-shoot 
in England from the Mystery, Mr. Chambers does 
not say, but seems to treat it as a genuine, un- 
aided English development. The actual origin 
of the English Mask is also not fully cleared up, 
and unfortunately R. Brotanek's valuable work, 
"Die Englischen Maskenspiele " (1902), reached 
Mr. Chambers only when his chapter was in type. 
Again, the meaning of ' ' To wneley ' ' and ' ' Coven- 
try" in the cycles which carry respectively these 
names, and over which the battle still fiercely 
rages, is left about where it was before. Mr. 
Chambers remarks, as to "Towneley," that the 
"most likely theory" is "Wakefield" (n, 124). 
On the same page, "Ludus Coventrice .... has 
probably nothing to do with Coventry, but is 
either, as scholars generally hold, the text of a 
strolling company, or, as seems to me more proba- 
ble, that of a stationary play [as distinguished 
from moveable pageant] at some town in the East 
Midlands not yet identified." These two prob- 
lems are given full space in the Appendix, but 
remain unsolved. We cannot blame Mr. Cham- 
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bers for leaving so many difficulties, for lie has 
certainly done Ms best ; we must await new mate- 
rial. It is clear, however, that many knotty 
questions in the history of the early drama offer 
standing invitations to investigators. 

Some of the things that are either actually new 
or that receive much fuller treatment than before 
are (1) the fact that many stationary Mysteries 
were given in England : it has been too often 
assumed that the stationary stage was exclusively 
Continental, and the moveable English ; (2) the 
belief of Mr. Chambers that not only the Choir, 
but the Nave of churches was used for liturgical 
plays, and that later, in stationary plays out-of- 
doors, the arrangement of pavilions was substan- 
tially transferred (n, 83.); and (3) the great 
attention paid to the Cornwall, or fifth English 
cycle ; and (4) the immensely long list in Appen- 
dix W, of places in England where mediaeval 
plays were given ; this list is not only far longer 
than those given by Smith, Stoddard, or Davidson, 
but is exceedingly well arranged, and proves that 
the South of England had more representatives 
than has generally been supposed, even though 
largely confined to Kent. Then there is (5) the 
very important theory as to the connection between 
the moveable pageants and the Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions (n. 95, 96.); (6) the restoration of 
Gammer Gurton's Needle to its old position as 
the first English comedy, (not proved, however) ; 
and (7) the whole discussion of the Interlude. 
These points by no means exhaust the actual con- 
tributions to our knowledge made by Mr. Cham- 
bers ; they are simply some of the more important 
ones. Two long-lived myths, — one, that the 
mediaeval stage had three super-imposed scaffolds, 
and which it is surprising to find still flourishing 
in Ward's revised History, — the other, that Adam 
and Eve appeared on the stage stark naked, a 
sensational statement found in many authors from 
Warton to Symonds, — are not honored with much 
notice from Mr. Chambers. The first is prac- 
tically ignored, while in refuting the second (n, 
142), it is curious that Mr. Chambers does not 
give the best and most conclusive argument — that 
the role of Eve was played by a male. 

It is in dealing with the Interlude that Mr. 
Chambers differs most widely from the orthodox 
treatment. In the first place, the definitions of 



the word by the New English Dictionary and by 
Professor Ward, do not satisfy Mr. Chambers ; 
nor will he follow Collier in limiting its use to 
farces. There is no space here to fully criticise this 
new position ; one should read carefully n, 181- 
185. The actual result is that while Mr. Cham- 
bers puts us into a state of acute dissatisfaction 
with the traditional definitions, his own sugges- 
tions are, if anything, less satisfactory. ' ' For 
the performance of farces ' between the acts of the 
long miracle-plays ' there is no English evidence 
whatever" (n, 182), and so Mr. Chambers sug- 
gests that "the force of inter in the combination 
has been misunderstood, and that an interlvdium 
is not a Ivdus in the intervals of something else, 
but a ludus carried on between (inter) two or 
more performers : in fact, a ludus in dialogue. 
The term would then apply primarily to any kind 
of dramatic performance whatever" (h, 183). 
Now, while it is perfectly true that the term 
"interlude" was often loosely applied to Moral- 
ities and even to Mysteries, — for people in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were not strong 
on definitions, — it would be very unfortunate if 
we should lose a definite meaning for the word, or 
if we should apply it, as Mr. Chambers proceeds 
to do (n, 183 f. ) to "plays given in the banqueting 
halls of the great." The Interlude had really a 
perfectly natural development in England ; it was 
simply the comic episodes of the Moralities de- 
tached, — the incidental element becoming the next 
step in the drama, — and the Interlude thus formed 
the necessary link between the Morality and the 
regular Comedy. The Interlude was not always 
a farce : but in two elements it differed from 
the Moralities, (1) it was short, (2) its primary 
object was entertainment. In spite of the fact, 
then, that ' ' Interlude ' ' in the sixteenth century 
was used for all sorts of plays, I believe that " A 
short piece whose main object is entertainment" 
is a better and more useful definition than Mr. 
Chambers's proposed meaning. Certainly when 
Goneril says in King Lear, "An Interlude!" 
she seems to mean only a farce. 

Another most puzzling problem in the history of 
the drama, which Mr. Chambers is really forced 
to leave unsolved, is the Vice. What does the 
word mean, what is its etymology, and what was 
really the function of the character ? Mr. Cham- 
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bers is not at all satisfied with Dr. Cushman's 
dissertation {Die Figuren des Teufels und der Vice, 
1900), but unfortunately he does not help us much 
himself. Only two pages are devoted to this 
problem, and two conclusions are reached, both of 
which are certainly open to discussion (n, 204). 
Here is another difficulty demanding exhaustive 
treatment. 

With reference to the "first English Comedy," 
it is a shock to see Ralph Roister Doister relegated 
to second place, and our old friend Gammer Gur- 
ton's Needle, restored to the position it held so 
long. Mr. Chambers is, however, unable to make 
out a clear case ; it is only a belief of his own, 
(ii, 195, 216, 457). It is only fair to say that 
Mr. Chambers objects to the term "first regular 
English Comedy," as applied to either Gammer 
or Ralph (n, 215), but he gives the former the 
priority, believing that Gammer was written, not 
by Still, but by William Stevenson between 1550- 
3, as was suggested in the Athenceum for 6 Aug. 
1898. With reference to Ralph Roister Doister, 
Mr. Chambers follows many other recent writers 
in giving credit to Professor Hales for discovering 
the correct date of this play (n, 196, 452). I 
have never been able to understand why Professor 
Hales should have written his article ( ' ' The Date 
of the First English Comedy," Englisehe Studien, 
1893), when Professor Arber in his edition of the 
play, in English Reprints (1869), pointed out 
the only significant fact in this date-question, 
namely, the three editions of T. Wilson's Rule of 
Reason. So far as I can see, Professor Hales has 
received credit, all of which belongs to Professor 
Arber. The matter is further confused by the 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
where, apparently without having read either 
Arber or Hales, it is stated that the first edition 
of T. Wilson's Rule has the quotation from Ralph. 
This error has caused much trouble, for it seems 
as if the author of the article must have looked 
up the facts in order to make so definite a state- 
ment, which, unfortunately, he had not inves- 
tigated. 

Although an enormous number of minute facts 
are given in these two volumes, errors seem com- 
paratively few. The French Estoire de Griselidis, 
is mentioned (n, 150) as bearing the date 1395, 
but a reference to Creizenach follows : and Crei- 



zenach says (i, 362) 1393. Speaking of the 
payments at Coventry for actors in the Mysteries, 
Mr. Chambers says (n, 139), "A 'sowle,' whether 
' savyd ' or 'dampnyd,' got 20d." As a matter 
of fact, according to one list in Sharp, the damned 
souls received more than the saved. These are 
the merest trifles, of course, as are the only two 
typographical errors I saw, " G." M. Gayley, for 
"G," (i, xiii), and the note on n, 92, which 
should be numbered in the text " 1 " instead of 
"3." 

Mr. Chambers quotes from Sharp the character 
called " worme of conscyence, " but unfortunately 
says nothing about its appearance. Ever since, 
years ago, first finding mention of this ' ' worme ' ' 
in Sharp's invaluable treatise, I have wondered 
what it might have been, and regret to find no 
information in the book before us. Mr. Cham- 
bers conjectures (n, 391), that the pit in a Corn- 
wall play was filled with water for Noah's ship. 
It may, of course, have been the "Sea of Galilee " 
(see the superb picture of the Valenciennes stage 
in Julie ville's lEstoire). It is curious that Mr. 
Chambers has not discussed this picture more in 
detail. 

To Mr. Chambers's admirable Bibliography 
may be added the following : 

1. Professor Tolman's Bibliography. Stod- 
dard's and Bates's are mentioned as "rough 
attempts. ' ' 

2. Child, Four Old Plays (1848). This early 
work of our great American scholar was marked 
by pains-taking accuracy. It is mentioned in 
Mr. Chambers's Appendices, but omitted in the 
"List." 

3. Boas, Shakspere and his Predecessors, 
(1896). 

4. Lowe, R. W., A Bibliographical Account 
of English Theatrical Literature from earliest 
times to the present day (1888). 

5. Prestage, E., The Portuguese Drama in the 
sixteenth century (1897). 

6. Lecocq, G., Histovre du ThMtre enPicardie 
(1880). It is regrettable that Lecocq's sugges- 
tion, that the history of the drama in each prov- 
ince of France be written separately, was never 
followed. 

Of books which have appeared too late to be of 
service to Mr. Chambers, but which may now be 
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added to make the Bibliography more complete, 
there are : 

1. Mortensen, Le Thidtre Francais au Mbyen 
Age (1903). The Swedish title (1899) is given, 
n, 68, as a book "beyond my range." It would 
not have been of much importance, as it is chiefly 
valuable for its clear presentation of familiar and 
general facts, and its precise divisions have an 
exactness to which the facts do not always cor- 
respond. 

2. Thompson, E. N. S., The Controversy be- 
tween the Puritans and the Stage (1903). An 
excellent book, which would well supplement Mr. 
Chambers's Note (n, iii), and the first chapter of 
his work. 

3. Symmes, H. S., Les Dibuts de la Critique 
Dramatique en Angleterre jusqu'a la Mort de 
Shakespeare (1903). A good thesis, with a Bib- 
liography. 

4. Romer, M., Der Aberglaube bei den Dra- 
matikern des 16. Jahrhunderts in Frankreich 
(1903). 

5. Hauke, H., John Bedford's Moral Play, 
" The Play of Wit and Science" (1904). 

All scholars interested in the history of the 
drama must be grateful for the publication of 
The Mediaeval Stage, a work combining patient 
and profound learning, good common sense, and 
extraordinary amenity. It is a pleasure also to 
see such admirable press-work, and to hold com- 
fortably in the hand volumes, which though thick, 
are remarkably light. When will our American 
publishers follow the English example, and make 
light books ? 

Wm. Lyon Phelps. 

Tale Uiwowsiiy. 



GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Beginning German by H. C. Biebwikth, Ph. D. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1903, 8vo., vi 

+ 214 pp. 
Essentials of German by B. J. Vos. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1903, 8vo., viii + 222 pp. 
Elements of German by Henrietta K. Becker, 

Ph. D. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1903, 

8vo., 334 pp. 

Unlike the Classical languages, German has no 



firmly established place at which its study is 
regularly taken up in our schools. The German 
beginner to-day belongs generally to one of three 
clearly defined classes: in the high-schools he either 
comes to German with no previous grammatical 
training — save that in his own mother-tongue, or 
he has mastered the elements of Latin grammar 
by a two years' study of that language, or lastly, 
he begins German in college only. 

There seems, accordingly, to be room for three 
distinct types of German lesson-books. The one 
for the grammatical tyro would, of course, have to 
begin at the very beginning. The writer of a 
book of the second type may presuppose a general 
training in grammar and its terminology and so 
spare himself the trouble of defining what is meant 
by case, tense, mode, voice of verb, etc. Finally, 
a book meant for the college student only, would 
for the elucidation of many facts in German acci- 
dence and syntax refer systematically to similar 
phenomena in Latin, e. g. the reflexive pronoun, 
the non-oruission of the relative pronoun, the prep- 
ositions governing two cases, the use of the dative 
with certain verbs and adjectives, the impersonal 
passive of intransitive verbs, eta, etc. 

The first fact to be noted with regard to the 
three books before us, is that they all belong to 
the second type which adapted as it is to the 
needs of high-school and college alike has always 
been a favorite with the publishers. 

But this is not the only trait which the works, 
all published in 1903 and therefore using the new 
official orthography, have in common. As their 
titles indicate, they also have the same general 
aim : to inculcate only the fundamental facts of 
German grammar. The question naturally arises: 
Was there any need of such books ? 

Now, Dr. Becker's 'Elements of German' might 
owe its existence solely to the circumstance that 
the Chicago firm in starting its Lake German 
Series had, of course, to provide for some lesson- 
book. 

No such necessity existed for Messrs. Holt and 
Co., the publishers of one of the two most popular 
German grammars. Why did they not simply 
issue a separate edition of Thomas's Practical Ger- 
man Grammar, First Part, which was meant to 
present the fundamental facts of the grammar so 
as to fit the learner to begin reading easy prose ? 
The answer to this question is the fact that in the 



